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CYPRUS LAW EASES EFFECTS OF DISMISSAL* 





The Termination of Employment Law, 
No. 24 of 1967, in operation § since 
February 1, 1968, was cited in the 1969 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Insurance as a major factor 
contributing to the island's industrial 
peace. Termination of employment no 
longer is a serious cause of strikes, 
not only because the Law _ provides 
machinery to handle disputes over this 
question, but also because the Law makes 
provision for severance pay under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The Termination of Employment Law 
answers a need to provide a degree of 
income maintenance ina labor market 
that offers little opportunity for al- 
ternative employment to anyone who loses 
his job, and thus obviates a situation 
which tended to hamper Cyprus' economic 


growth. Because of the scarcity of 
jobs, workers have often preferred to 
stay in jobs that offered employment 


security but little opportunity for ad- 
vancement rather than risk a change of 
employment. Most enterprises are small; 
62 percent of the island's total labor 
force in 1968 was employed in enter- 
prises employing 10 workers or less. 
In such places, where astrong tradition 
of paternalism prevails, personal ties 
and concern for a worker's welfare of- 
ten made an employer reluctant’ to ter- 
minate the employment of a surplus, or 
"redundant," worker knowing he would 
have no means of support until he ob- 
tained another job. One big employer 
did not introduce much-needed mechaniza- 
tion because it would have meant loss 
of jobs for 300 workers. 





*By Bette K. Bingman, Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. Information 
is based on materials from the Republic 
of Cyprus, Ministry of Labour and Social 
Insurance. 


In 1966, the unions succeeded in in- 
serting a redundancy payment (dismissal 
compensation or severance pay) clause 
in 14 collective agreements; the clause 
provided for 1 month's pay for each 
year of past service for workers’ who 


became redundant. However, -most’ em- 
ployers could not afford the costs of 
such payments. In recognition of this 


problem, the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Insurance drafted the Termina- 
tion of Employment Law No. 24 of 1967, 
which provides income maintenance for 
workers and divides the costs among all 
employers. 


The Law requires all employers’ to 
contribute 0.05 percent of their pay- 
rolls to a National Redundancy Fund 


from which redundant workers are com- 
pensated. An employer is defined as 
anyone who hires another person either 
under a contract of service or under 
circumstances from which an’ employer- 
employee relationship may be inferred. 
All disputes or ancillary matters 
arising out of the operation of the Ter- 
mination of Employment Law are decided 
by an Arbitration Tribunal, established 
under the Annual Holiday With Pay Law, 
1967. The tribunal consists of a chair- 
man who is appointed by the Supreme 
Court from a list of lawyers of not less 
than 5 years' standing, whose names are 
submitted by the Minister of Labour 
and Social Insurance, and two members 
representing employers and workers re- 
spectively, who are appointed by the 
chairman from a list of names also sub- 
mitted by the Minister of Labour and 
Social Insurance. Any question of Law 
arising out of the proceedings of the 
tribunal is decided by the tribunal or 
by the chairman if neither of the other 
members of the tribunal is a lawyer, 
and may be appealed to the Supreme Court 
within 21 days of the tribunal's de- 
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cision. The proceedings of the tribunal 
are not bound by rules of evidence. 
Any matter arising out of the Law also 
may be heard in a civil court, but when 
this situation arises, the right toa 
hearing by the Arbitration Tribunal is 
forfeited. 

As a_ protection to both worker and 
employed, the law separates dismissals 
into two broad categories--dismissals 
required because of a surplus of workers, 
i.e., redundancy, and arbitrary dis- 
missals made by the employer at his own 
discretion. Dismissals arising from re- 
dundancy are classified further as in- 
voluntary redundancy or voluntary re- 
dundancy. The then Minister of La- 
bour and Social Insurance, Mr. Tassos 
Papadopoulos, defined involuntary re- 
dundancy as a surplus of workers 


created because the employer has 
ceased to carry on business, or has 
moved his business to another place, 
far away for [sic| its original area, 
or has modernized or mechanized his 
method of production, or has’ changed 
the type of goods produced, or has 
closed down certain departments of his 
enterprise, or has marketing or credit 
difficulties, or has’ shortage of raw 
materials or other means of production 
or faces contraction of the volume of 
work or business. 1/ 
Voluntary redundancy he defined as the 
following: 


an employer having studied the eco- 
nomics of his enterprise decides de- 
liberately that it will be more profit- 
able for him or that he will cut down 
his costs without reducing the output 
of his production by dismissing certain 
employees and _ substituting them by 
mechanization. The test in this case 
is simple profitability. It is not an 
easy test to apply and serious calcula- 
tions of the rate of costs output have 
to me [sic| made. It is for this reason 
that the whole issue in case of dispute 


is . .. left to the tribunal _ to de- 
cide. . . . In other words we adapt the 
principle, .. ., that the employees 
must directly share in the economic 
benefits of mechanization. 2/ 


Generally speaking, the compensation 
paid to a dismissed worker is paid by 
the National Redundancy Fund, the em- 
ployer, or a combination of the two, 
and varies according to type of dis- 
missal and length of service. Compensa- 
tion for involuntary redundancy is paid 
by the Fund, arbitrary dismissal by the 
employer, and voluntary redundancy by a 
combination of the two, when applicable. 
Compensation for voluntary redundancy 
is higher than that for involuntary re- 
dundancy but lower than that for arbi- 
trary dismissal. 

In the case of involuntary redundancy, 
any worker under age 65 who has. been 
continuously employed for 104 weeks or 
more is entitled to a payment from the 
National Redundancy Fund of 2 weeks' 
wages for each year of continuous em- 
ployment up to 6 years, | and 1 week's 
wages for each year of continuous em- 
ployment between 6and 20 years' service, 
except that no payment shall bemade for 
employment prior to January 1, 1960. 3/ 
A week's wages are established as the 
wages received by the worker during his 
last week of employment, to amaximum of 
20 Cypriot pounds (US$48.00) a week. 

In the case of voluntary redundancy, 
a worker is entitled to the same compen- 
sation from the Fund as for involuntary 
redundancy, except that such compensa- 
tion may not exceed 1 year's wages. In 
addition, the worker isentitled to com- 
pensation by the employer of the differ- 
ence between the Fund payment and the 
total award. 

In the case of arbitrary dismissal, 
any worker who has been’ employed con- 
tinuously for 26 weeks is entitled to 
no less than the amount he would have 
received had he been dismissed because 
of involuntary redundancy, not to ex- 
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ceed 1 year's wages. In determining 
the amount of the award, the tribunal 
considers the following factors: Wages 
and any other payments’ to the worker, 
length of service, loss of career pros- 
pects, circumstances of dismissal, and 
age (workers 65 years of age or over 
are entitled to social security old-age 
pensions and not’ to compensation for 
arbitrary dismissal). 

Circumstances that do not entitle a 
worker to compensation when dismissed 
because of redundancy are: Unreasonable 
refusal of an employer's offer of suit- 
able alternative employment; a lapsed 
employment contract; or nullification 
of an employment contract resulting 
from a change of employer if the exist- 
ing contract is renewed by the new em- 
ployer. Circumstances that do not en- 
title a worker to compensation when 
arbitrarily dismissed by the employer 
are: Commission of a crime, incompe- 


tence, misconduct, or serious and re- 
peated contravention of work rules; 
termination of an employment contract; 


or termination of employment due _ to 
force majeure, such as war, an upris- 
ing, an act of God, or the destruction 
of the place of employment by fire not 
caused by the willful act or negligence 
of the employer. 

Circumstances that may never consti- 
tute valid reasons for dismissal are: 





- Union membership or participation 
in union activities outside working 
hours, or within working hours with the 
consent of the employer; 

- seeking office as, 
having acted in the 
workers' representative; 

. the filing in good faith of a com- 
plaint or participation in proceedings 
against an employer involving alleged 
violation of laws or regulations, both 
civil and criminal; 

- race, color, sex, marital status, 
religion, political opinion, national 
extraction, or social origin; and 

- pregnancy or maternity, 


or acting or 
capacity of, a 


Employers are required by the Law to 
give a minimum notice period of 1 week 
to a worker who has been employed con- 
tinuously for between 26 and 52 weeks; 
2 weeks' notice’ for 52-104 weeks, and 4 
weeks' notice for over 104 weeks. An 
employer may require the worker to ac- 
cept payment in lieu of notice, but the 
worker is considered to be employed un- 
til expiration of the notice period. 

A worker employed continuously for 
26 weeks or more is required to give his 
employer a minimum of 1 week's notice. 
During the notice period, he may leave 
his place of employment to accept an 
offer of new employment without further 
notice to his employer, but in so doing 
he forfeits his right to payment for 
the remainder of the notice period. 
However, on notice from his employer, a 
worker who wishes to seek other employ- 
ment may have time off up to 5 hours a 
week during normal working hours with- 
out loss of pay. If a worker is dis- 
missed legally during the notice period, 
he is not entitled to payment for the 
remainder of the period, and he is not 
entitled to payment for any time he is 
absent from work because of a trade 
union dispute. 

Decisions of the Arbitration Tribunal 
have clarified or reinforced various 
provisions of the Law. As_ mentioned 
above, a worker's unreasonable refusal 
of an employer's offer of alternative 
employment negates the worker's entitle- 
ment to a redundancy payment, but in a 
case decided on December 1, 1969, the 
tribunal held that “An offer fora 
suitable alternative employment after 
an employee has been dismissed cannot 
. - - affect the entitlement of the em- 
ployee to a redundancy payment." 

In a case decided on March 3, 1970, 
the tribunal held that although a worker 
is not entitled to compensation during 
a notice period for any time he is ab- 
sent from work because of a trade union 
dispute, “Dismissals during negotiations 
for the renewal of collective agreement 
[are| permissible if due to genuine re- 
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dundancy,"' and the worker is entitled 
to a redundancy payment. 

A precedent was established by the 
tribunal in acase decided March 31, 
1970, involving "constructive" dis- 
missal--i.e., an employer's unilateral 
alteration of an existing contract 
amounting to a deliberate breach of 
contract. In this case a worker ina 
shoe factory returning from 15 days' 
sick leave was dismissed on the grounds 
that his job had been taken by his 
assistant whose productivity was higher. 
The worker was offered a new job which 
he rejected because it amounted to a 
demotion. The tribunal held that there 
had been constructive dismissal and 
that “Unilateral alteration of an 
existing contract by the Employer 
amounting to a breach of contract gives 
[the | employee the right to accept the 
employer's repudiation, treat the con- 
tract as ended, and leave."' The worker 
then is entitled to compensation for 
unjustified dismissal and payment in 
lieu of notice. 

In another case, decided in 1968, 





1/ Cyprus, Ministry of Labour and 
Social Insurance, Monthly Bulletin, Vol. 
7, No. 3, March 1968. 

2/ Ibid. 





FOOTNOTES 


the tribunal held that although the 
commission of a crime (in this case, 
theft of company property) negates a 
worker's entitlement to dismissal com- 
pensation, “If the employer’ elects, 
after knowledge of the matter which 
gives rise to his right of dismissal, 
to continue the employee in his serv- 
ice, he cannot at any’ subsequent time 
dismiss him on account of that which he 
has waived or condoned." 

As of December 31, 1969, the tribunal 
had awarded 115 persons compensation 
for unjustified dismissals and 585 per- 
sons redundancy payments. 

At the close of the first year of 
implementation, 7,000 employers were be- 
hind in their contributions to the Fund 
for periods ranging from1to 11 months. 
During 1968 and 1969, 75 employers were 
prosecuted and fined for noncompliance 
with the contribution provisions of the 
Law. A 1969 amendment to the Regula- 
tions of the Law empowers the courts to 
order the payment of contributions due 
the Fund; the results of this: amendment 
have not yet been reported. 





3/ Persons who have reached age 64 at 
the time of dismissal receive a payment 
reduced by one-twelfth for each complete 
month of age over 64. 
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WORKERS’ BANKS IN THE AMERICAS* 





Introduction 


The first workers' bank inthe Western 
Hemisphere was’ established in Puerto 
Rico in June 1960. Since then, workers' 
banks have been established in Guate- 
mala, Venezuela, Honduras, Argentina, 
and Costa Rica. 1/ 

Investigations made 
tion of American States 
advisability of promoting the develop- 
ment of workers' banks’ in its member 
nations revealed that they could be 
tools to mobilize their internal finan- 
cial resources to a greater extent. 
The investigations found that workers 
banks could: Assist workers in obtain- 
ing loans free fromusury, meet workers’ 
needs for credit, help workers partici- 


by the Organiga- 
(OAS) into the 


pate in their nation's development 
process, increase the workers' contribu- 
tion to national savings and channel 


these savings into "self help" projects, 
and create or expand employment. 

After consumers' and producers' coop- 
eratives had been established in many 
Latin American countries, credit coop- 
eratives were a natural outgrowth, and 
workers' banks soon followed. Such or- 
ganizations often bear a special rela- 
tionship toeach other. Although capital 
for cooperatives comes from their mem- 
bers or from a nonbanking institution, 
credit is essential also, and aworkers' 
bank is designed particularly to grant 
such credit and handle the other bank- 
ing needs of the cooperative. 

The banks vary in their organization. 
In general, there are no restrictions 





*By J. Thomas Hall of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. Information 
and advice were obtained from Mr. Jorge 
Suarez Marrill, of the Division on La- 
bor and Social Security inthe Organiza- 
tion of American States. For an ear- 
lier treatment of this subject, see 
Labor Developments Abroad, August 1967. 





on who can be a depositor. Individual 
shareholders in most cases myst be 
workers. Institutional shareholders 
include governments, trade unions, and 
cooperatives. 


The role of the OAS 


The Organization of American States 
(OAS) has promoted the establishment of 
workers' banks through its labor pro- 
gram. The First Inter-American Con- 
ference of Ministers of Labor, held in 
Bogotd4, Colombia, inMay 1963, discussed 
the idea of establishing workers' banks; 
at the end of the conference it issued 
the following recommendation as a part 
of the Declaration of Cundinamarca: 

- « - That workers’ banks be de- 
veloped to promote savings by that 
sector, satisfy their credit needs, 
protect them against usury, and enable 
them to participate directly in the de- 
velopment process. Most of the capital 
of such banks should be owned by workers 
without prejudicing the use of funds 
obtained from national and international 
sources. 


Following this recommendation, in Septem- 
ber 1963 the General Secretariat of the 
OAS convoked a meeting at its head- 
quarters which was attended by repre- 
sentatives from the workers' banks in 
Israel, Germany, and Puerto Rico, a 
panel of experts of the OAS (known as 
the Nine Wise Men), and officials from 
the Inter-American Development Bank. A 
plan of operations for creation of 
workers' banks in the Americas and for 
providing themwith technical assistance 
resulted from the meeting. 

The Second Inter-American Conference 
of Ministers of Labor, held in Caracas, 
Venezuela, inMay 1966, issued the Action 
Plan of Caraballeda, which contained a 
recommendation reaffirming the recommen- 


5 
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dation inthe Declaration of Cundinamarca 
and urging the governments of the various 
nations to speed up the establishment 
of workers' banks. 

The Third LaborMinisters' Conference, 
held in Washington in October 1969, 
recommended to countries that had not 
yet established workers' banks’ that 
their Governments provide the services 
of experts in finance, banking, eco- 
nomics, law, accounting, and other 
fields to prepare a project or draft 
law to establish a workers' bank. 

The technical assistance of the OAS 
is available to any of its members that 
requires help in establishing such a 
bank. It has, for example, arranged 
for the Panamanian Vice Minister of 
Labor to study the operations of the 
workers' bank in Guatemala. Four trade 
union leaders from Trinidad and Tobago 
were givenfinancial assistance enabling 
them to visit Puerto Rico to study the 
operation of the workers' bank there. 
A mission composed of OAS and _ Inter- 
American Development Bank (IDB) repre- 
sentatives was sent to Colombia, Argen- 
tina, and Peru to study the possibility 
of establishing workers' banks in those 
countries. 

An OAS technical meeting on coopera- 
tives and workers' banks held in 1968 
recommended the form to be followed by 
workers' banks in their relationship 
with cooperatives: (1) Cooperatives 
should be represented on the organizing 
committees of workers' banks and their 
boards of directors, and should be able 
to buy shares with voting rights; (2) 
Workers' banks should attempt’ to pro- 
vide financial assistance to coopera- 
tives on a preferential basis; (3) 
Workers' banks’ should offer personal 
credit to individuals to buy shares in 
cooperatives; and (4) Workers' banks 
should be enabled to act as financial 


agents in cooperative financing pro- 
grams carried out with special govern- 
ment or other funds, when the institu- 
tions benefited so request. 2/ 


Puerto Rico 


In March 1961 the Workers' Savings 
and Loan Bank of Puerto Rico began 
operation. In addition to its main 
office in Hato Rey, it has two branch 
offices in Ponce and Arecibo and plans 
to establish other branches in the 
future. The law under which the workers' 
bank was created stipulated a minimum 
paid-in capital of $100,000 3/ to begin 
banking activities. In 2 years the 
bank increased its paid-in capital ten- 
fold and its number of shareholders 
fivefold. By 1969, according to _ the 
bank's general statement of March 31, 
its capital and reserves amounted _ to 
$4,616,800, and its total resources were 
about $27,700,000. Total deposits in- 
creased 13.4 percent over the pre- 
vious year to a total of $21,758,000. 
Total loans outstanding amounted _ to 
$15,538,800: 50 percent in personal 
loans, 41 percent in commercial loans, 
and 9 percent in mortgages. By the end 
of the year dividends had been distribu- 
ted twice to the bank's’ shareholders, 
most of whom elected to reinvest the 
money rather than collect it in cash. 
Saving schemes, savings certificates, 
and Christmas clubs have been instituted 
to promote systematic savings among 
workers. (The Workers' Bank is’ the 
only bank in Puerto Rico that pays in- 
terest on Christmas Club savings.) 
Modern accounting equipment has been 
installed in the bank's main office and 
studies are being made preparatory to 
the rental of an electronic computer. 


Guatemala 


The Guatemala Workers' Bank was es- 
tablished by a national law in October 
1965 and began operations December 31, 
1965, in Guatemala City. 4/ The bank's 
activities in the rest of the country 
are conducted through a loan-by-mail 
service and through the offices of the 
Bank of Guatemala, as stipulated ina 
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7 
contractual arrangement between the has used the services of the Guate- 
two banks. The Workers' Bank is a malan Development and _ Productivity 
specialized credit institution in the’ Center to conduct studies on job classi- 
form of a mixed corporation. It began’ fication, wage rates, training of inter- 


activities with a paid-in capital of 
$250,000 provided by the Guatemalan 
Government. At the close of business 
on December 31, 1968, the general 
statement showed a paid-in capital of 
$3,555,458, deposits totaling $316,705 
(an increase of 269 percent over the 
previous year), and outstanding loans 
amounting to $2,290,682. This rapid 
capitalization was aided by the Guate- 
mala Social Security Institute, which 
at once advanced a sum equal to the 
cost of the shares its employees would 
have to buy under a provision of the 
national law. Further assistance was 
provided by the University of San Carlos 
which deposited itsworker benefit funds 
in the new bank. 
The objectives of the bank are: (1) 
to encourage systematic saving by 
workers; (2) to create new sources of 
work or greater job opportunities; (3) 
to help provide the necessities of life 
to workers, raise their standard of 
living, and contribute to their finan- 
cial education through better management 
and wiser utilization of their money; 
(4) to promote, strengthen, and develop 
all kinds of cooperatives and other 
financial institutions for the benefit 
of workers; (5) to combat usury and 
speculation; (6) to encourage better 
use of labor organizations' funds; and 
(7) to promote worker and trade union 
participation in the nation's economic 
and social developmental processes. 
Depositors receive 5-percent interest 


on the balance in their accounts. A 
life insurance savings plan has been 
initiated, by which they are auto- 


matically insured for the amount of 
their savings up to $1,000. The bank 
has opened a Foreign Department for 
conducting overseas operations such as 


the sale of drafts, purchase and sale 
of foreign currency, foreign collec- 
tions, and transfer of funds. The bank 


mediate-level employees, and streamlin- 
ing office procedures so as to improve 
services and assure greater productivity 
within the bank. 

At the urging of trade union leaders, 
the original law creating a workers' 
bank contained a provision for com- 
pulsory capitalization through automatic 
monthly payroll deductions. According 
to this provision all workers or en- 
ployees of the National Government, 
municipalities, decentralized government 
agencies (autonomous or semiautonomous) , 
and private enterprises who receive 
wages or salaries amounting to 60 
quetzals (QI=US$1) a month or more are 
required to purchase a minimum number 
of common shares (worth $10 each), as 
shown in the following tabulation: 


Number of shares 
workeris obli- 
gated to purchase 


Monthly salary 
(dollars) 


GOedcteeesuscesues 
rere 
RP eeadsncscesescans 
ee 
Sas Kose tne deeees 
SOL and OVEEé 6 <éac sec l 


CONDO LfN FS 


The required share 
paid for in cash 


or shares may be 
or in a maximum of 20 


monthly installments. Workers earning 
less than $60 a month and agricultural 
workers are exempted from this law 


upon request. All shares in the bank 
are registered. There are two classes 
of shares, common and preferred; each 
common share entitles the holder to one 
vote in shareholders' meetings. Pre- 
ferred shares have no voting power. 

The direction of the Workers' Bank 
is exercised by the General Assembly of 
Shareholders, the Board of Directors, 
and the General Management (Gerencia). 
The General Assembly meets twice a year 
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in February and August, regardless of 


the number of shareholders present. 
The Board of Directors controls’ the 
Bank's policy and operations and con- 


sists of five members. Four members 
are elected by the General Assembly of 
Shareholders. The fifth member of the 
Board, who is also its chairman, and 
his alternate, are appointed by the 
President of the Republic. The Bank's 
General Manager, who is appointed by 
the Board of Directors, supervises its 
internal operation and serves as its 
legal representative, chief officer, 
and head of all personnel. 

The Workers' Bank conducts the regular 
operations of a commercial and mortgage 
bank. Loans may not be extended beyond 
5 years. They are granted to workers' 
financial organizations (especially co- 
operatives) and labor organizations. 
The loans to labor organizations may 
not be used to finance economic or 
social collective disputes. Loans for 
up to 3 years may be granted to individ- 
uals for the establishment and improve- 
ment of small industries and family 
businesses, acquisition of equipment 
and tools, worker training and similar 
projects, and minimum essential home 
repairs. Small loans for up to l year 
may be advanced to workers’ to pay for 
emergencies, such as illness, surgery, 
funerals, and school supplies. Follow- 
ing is a list of the various’ types of 
security accepted: (1) signature of 
the principal debtor and a _ coworker, 
preferably a person who works for the 
same employer; (2) endorsement of coop- 
eratives and other workers' financial 
organizations or of a company or insti- 
tution of recognized solvency; (3) 
collateral in the form of stocks and 
bonds or of machinery, equipment, and 
tools, when the loan is made for their 
purchase, and (4) a mortgage, when the 
nature and size of the loan makes it 
necessary. The bank may administer 
trust funds for workers, labor organi- 
zations, cooperatives and other workers’ 
financial institutions, and retirement 


funds or other workers' benefit funds. 
The bank also may designate coopera- 
tives, credit unions, and other workers' 
financial organizations as its agents 
if the bank's Monetary Board approves. 

Shareholders receive dividends if a 
distribution of profits is authorized 
by the General Assembly of Shareholders. 
Preferred shares held by private per- 
sons (not workers or workers' organi- 
zations) receive a guaranteed dividend. 
The dividends earned by government 
shares remain the property of the bank 
and are used to form reserves. 


Venezuela 





The Venezuelan Workers' Bank (Banco 
de los Trabajadores de Venezuela) 5/ 
was established by a national law on 


July 11, 1966, but did not begin opera- 
tions until August 12, 1968. Caracas 
is the site of the bank's main office. 
The bank plans’ to open branch offices, 
when funds permit, in areas where there 
is a high concentration of workers. 

The bank is a specialized banking and 
credit institution in the form of a 
mixed corporation. Its paid-in capital 
initially was a little over $1,000,000, 
of which about $440,000 had been con- 
tributed by the Venezuelan Government. 
After 1 year of operation, the paid-in 
capital increased to almost $1,400,000 
and total deposits to about $1,800,000. 
The Bank's total investments at the end 


of the first year of operation were 
about $2,000,000, half of which con- 
Sisted of small loans. 

The objectives of the Venezuelan 


Workers' Bank are the same as those of 
the Guatemalan Workers' Bank. Already 
it is dealing in foreign currency and 


exchange through its department’ of 
foreign affairs. 
Compulsory capitalization is not 


authorized by the law 
Venezuelan Workers' Bank. The law does 
provide for workers’ to authorize pay- 
roll deductions for the purchase of 
shares in the bank, for deposits in 


creating the 
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regular or savings 
payment on loan 


accounts, or for 
accounts. Employers 
are required to withhold authorized 
amounts from salaries or wages and to 
deposit them in the bank to the en- 
ployees' credit. Failure to withhold 
money is subject to a fine. Shares in 
the bank are registered, nontransfer- 
able, and carry a per share value of 
about $5.50; shares must be paid for in 
full when they are subscribed. The two 
classes of shares are: 


Class A 


- Participate in dividends. 

. Carry voting privileges except in 
some specific cases. 

- May be issued to individual workers, 
labor organizations, savings and 
loan associations, workers' pen- 
sions funds, and workers' coop- 
eratives. 


Persons other than workers may acquire 
Class A shares, but they will have no 
voting privilege. The number of shares 
that may be purchased, both maximum and 
minimum, depend on the type of pur- 
chaser. 


Class B 


- Do not participate in dividends, 
assets, or any financial benefits. 

- Carry voting privileges. 

. May only be acquired by the National 
Government. 

- Are converted to class A shares, 
when the supply of class A 
shares is exhausted and a person 
entitled to own class A shares 
wishes to buy them. 


By December 1969 the bank had 6,000 
shareholders, and new ones were being 
added at a rate of 20-25 a day as a re- 
sult of a campaign among workers. 

The direction of the bank is exer- 
cised by the General Assembly of Stock- 
holders, the Board of Directors, and 


the Executive Directorate. The Assembly 
of Stockholders holds its meeting no 
later than 3 months after the close of 
the fiscal year. The Assembly elcscts 
the members of the Board of Directors, 
the two controllers, and their respec- 
tive alternates; it reviews the annual 
report and financial statements; and 
at the proposal of the Executive Direc- 
torate, authorizes the distribution of 
earnings. The Assembly also decides 
upon capital increases, which must be 
proposed jointly by the Board of Direc- 
tors and the Executive Directorate. 
The Board of Directors has 39 members. 
Each member has two alternates. Thirty- 


three of the Board members and their 
alternates are elected from among the 
shareholders by the owners of Class A 


shares, and the rest are designated by 
the National Government. Board members 
are elected for 2-year terms and may be 
reelected. They receive no salary, but 
are compensated for expenses incurred 
when they attend the two meetings held 
each year. The Board elects the members 
of the Executive Directorate, either 
from among its own members or from out- 
side, and fixes their salaries and 
allowances. 

The Directorate has seven members, 
elected for 5-year terms, each with an 


alternate. Six Directorate members ~ 
representing Class B_ shares are chosen 
by Board members. The Board of Direc- 


tors designates one of the seven members 
to be chairman, a position that also 


carries the title of President of the 
Bank and legal representative. The 
Executive Directorate has the following 
duties: (1) it convenes the regular 
General Assembly of Shareholders; (2) 
it presents to the Assembly the annual 
report, controller's report, proposed 


distribution of earnings, and proposals 
for capital increases; (3) it requests 
special meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors; (4) it drafts changes in the 
statutes and bylaws; (5) it approves 
the annual budget; (6) it sets the in- 
terest and discount rates on the bank's 
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various operations; (7) it makes de- 
cisions concerning stock transfers; and 
(8) it handles the bank's administra- 
tive matters. 

The bank is authorized to conduct, in 
general, all operations that are regu- 
larly carried out by commercial and 
mortgage banks, although mortgage opera- 
tions are subject to special regulation. 
The law that created the Workers' Bank 
also provides that the bank can receive 
demand deposits, time deposits, and 
savings deposits. It can invest in 
public and private bonds that are stable 
in value and can be liquidated easily. 
The bank also may carry out the follow- 
ing operations: (1) transfer funds 
within the country and abroad; (2) offer 
safe-deposit and custodial services for 
stocks and bonds; (3) purchase and sell 
currency; (4) contract internal and ex- 
ternal loans for specific projects; (5) 
provide bond or security for workers 
up to the amount of their holdings in 
the bank; and (6) finance workers' vaca- 
tions. The bank may grant the follow- 
ing kinds of loans to the workers: (1) 
personal loans, for a maximum of 2 
years; (2) loans secured by their shares 
in the profits of the companies for 
which they work; (3) loans secured by 
benefits provided to the workers under 
the Labor Law; and (4) loans forworkers' 
initial contributions to join coopera- 
tives. Loans may be granted also to 
tradesmen and small businesses for the 
purchase of capital goods and to public 
and private enterprises for the creation 
of new jobs. The bank may promote and 
organize savings and loan associations 
among its shareholders and provide these 
associations with administrative serv- 
ices. Bank loans may be granted for the 
construction of large housing projects 
and for the purchase of individual units 
by workers. Finally the bank can issue 
negotiable savings bonds. 

The law creating the bank includes 
strict regulations concerning mortgages. 
Generally they may be financed only for 


the purpose of providing homes to 
workers through the construction of a 
new dwelling, the purchase of a house 
previously rented, or the negotiation 
of a short-term mortgage on a worker's 
home. No mortgage may be granted for 
more than 20 years, or for more than 75 
percent of the value of the property 
securing it. The amount paid off 
annually on a mortgage may not be less 
than 5 percent of the initial sum. 
Mortgage loans toconstruction companies 
are permitted for a maximum of 2 years. 

The authorized capital of the Vene- 
zuelan Workers' Bank may be’ increased 
more than the present amount of about 
$4,400,000 by a decision of the General 
Assembly of Shareholders, and the maxi- 
mum number of shares which may be pur- 
chased by various types of shareholders 
would be increased proportionally. To 
strengthen the bank financially, a plan 
is being considered to permit the dis- 
tribution by an employer of a share of 
bank stock as a part of each worker's 
annual bonus. Another proposal is to 
change the current labor legislation to 
require that workers' social benefits, 
which are now managed by the employers, 
be deposited in the bank. 


Honduras 


The Workers' Bank of Honduras was es- 
tablished by a special national law on 
November 8, 1966, and began operations 
May 1, 1967, after receiving technical 
assistance from the Central Bank of 
Honduras. Personnel from the Central 
Bank worked in the new bank until the 
bank's officers and employees’ were 
trained for their various duties. The 
nation's capital, Tegucigalpa, is the 
site of the bank's main office, and 
branch offices have been established in 
San Pedro Sula and LaCeiba on the north 
coast, where industry and trade union 
activity are concentrated. A_ third 
branch office has been authorized for 
the city of Puerto Cortes, and two more 
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offices, at El Progreso and Tela, are 
being considered. 
To enable the bank to start opera- 


tions, the Honduran Government con- 
tributed $250,000 as initial capital. 
This was augmented by the two largest 
trade union organizations, which pur- 
chased $26,500 worth of shares and 
made deposits of $15,000. The bank 
has an authorized capital of $2,500,000. 
The bank's first statement, issued on 
December 31, 1967, showed a _ paid-in 
capital of about $415,000, and total 
resources of about $775,000. As of 
December 31, 1969 total paid-in capital 
and reserves were about $1,340,000, and 
total assets were about $3,150,000. 
The bank extended 16,144 loans amounting 
to about $3,350,000 in the period May 
1, 1967 to December 31, 1968. 

For the first time since 
opening, the first quarter balance of 
1969 showed earnings, although only 
enough to cover the losses of the pre- 
vious 2 years. For all of 1969 the 
total profit was about $120,000. With 
it a contingency reserve fund was es- 
tablished. 

In 1968 the Honduran Government 
played its confidence by making an 8- 
year loan of about $500,000 to the 
Workers' Bank. The loan will be in- 
terest free for the first 4 years, it 
will carry an interest rate of 4 per- 
cent for the next 3, and interest will 
be 2 percent in the final year. 

The bank's primary objective is to 
have enough resources at its disposal 
to be able not only to compete more 
favorably with usurious money lenders, 
but also to make relatively long-term 
loans to small businesses and coopera- 
tives. The bank hopes to stimlate 
savings among workers and to make 
available a legitimate source of credit 
for their personal loans. 

The bank's enabling 
1966 required employers of more’ than 
five persons to make payroll deduc- 
tions upon request for both deposits 
and loan repayment. This requirement 


the bank's 


dis- 


legislation in 


has not yet been put into operation on 
a widespread scale, but when it is it 
will greatly facilitate saving by low 
income workers. Prior to enactment of 
this law, payroll deduction for savings 
and loan repayment was available to 
only a very limited number of workers. 
The bank has three types of shares: 

- Class A shares are acquired ex- 
clusively by workers, excluding em- 
p loyees of the Government and autonomous 
or semiautonomous state enterprises. 

. Class B shares are acquired by 
trade unions, labor federations and 
confederations, cooperatives, and unions 
and federations of cooperatives and 
cannot exceed 20 percent of the bank's 
authorized capital. To accelerate the 


capitalization of the bank, unions and 
cooperatives may purchase Class A 
shares, but are required to sell them 


if the demand for shares by workers re- 
quires it. 

. Class C shares are purchased by the 
Government to increase the bank's re- 
serves. 


By May 1970 about 20,000 individuals 
had purchased Class A shares for a total 
face value of about $970,000 or about 
75 percent of the bank's capitalization. 
Class B holdings amounted to only about 
$80,000 or 6 percent of the total 
capitalization. The Honduran Govern- 
ment's Class C stock stood at $250,000, 
or about 19 percent of the total cap- 
italization. It was expected that more 
Class B shares would be sold, but coop- 
eratives have not taken as much interest 
in the bank as had been expected. This 
lack of interest was probably due to 
the fact that the original 1966 legis- 
lation made no provision for the par- 
ticipation of cooperatives; however, 
the national federation of credit unions 
subsequently had the draft amended to 
include cooperatives on an equal foot- 
ing with labor unions. 

The primary directing body of the 
Honduran Workers' Bank is_ the General 
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Assembly formed by the’ stockholders. 
Daily operations are controlled by the 
Board of Directors, composed of seven 
shareholders and seven alternates. 
Four ‘shareholders and four alternates 
who, by law, must be trade unionists, 
are elected to the Board by the Class A 
shareholders. Two shareholders and two 
alternates are elected to the Board by 
the Class B_ sharehoiders: One _ repre- 
sents the unions, federations, and con- 
federations of unions and one represents 
the cooperatives and the unions and 
federation of cooperatives. One share- 
holder and one alternate are named to 
the Board by the President of the Re- 
public to represent the Class C shares. 
The President of the Bank is named by 
the Board of Directors to this full- 
time position; he takes a direct part 
in the executive activities of. the 
bank. The bank's manager, also named 
by the Board of Directors, directs the 
operational activities of the bank. 

One of the bank's’ special activities 
to promote savings is a savings stamps 
plan for school children. This pro- 
gram began recently and no reports of 
its effectiveness are yet available. 
The bank also has a foreign department 
which handles transfer of funds, cashing 
and selling of travelers' checks, and 
the establishment of reciprocal re- 
lationships with banks in the United 
States, Israel, and West Germany. 


Argentina 


The Trade Union Bank of Argentina was 
established by law in May 1968 and be- 
gan operations in October 1968 in its 
own building in the banking district of 
Buenos Aires. The bank was established 


as a corporation and authorized to 
operate with a minimum total paid-in 
capital of about $1,700,000. It is the 


only workers' bank in the Americas that 
has been created andcapitalized through 
the efforts of a single trade union or- 
ganization, the General Confederation 
of Commercial Employees (CGEC). The 


paid-in capital necessary to open the 
bank was raised by two stock issues 
subscribed entirely through a_ con- 
pulsory withholding sanctioned by the 
Minister of Labor, from the first 
monthly wage of CGEC members of the 


amount equal to acurrent wage increase. 
The stock subscribed was valued at 
about $4,300,000, divided between the 
CGEC itself, with 30 percent, and its 
330 affiliates, who represent 260,000 
of the 350,000 commercial workers, with 
70 percent. After 6 months of operation 
the bank had 2,596 accounts with de- 
posits of about $755,000. In the same 
6-month period the bank loaned a total 
of about $670,000. 

Each share in the bank is worth 28% 
cents, and there are five series of 
shares. The first two, issued to raise 
the initial capital, consist of shares 
that carry the right to five votes per 
share. Any transference of shares must 
be approved by the bank's Directorate, 
except that during the first 10 years 
shares may be transferred among actual 
shareholders. 

The bank is administered by a Direc- 
torate composed of 12 members, one of 
whom is elected President. The members 
elect ‘from among themselves a Vice 
President, three Managing Directors, 
and those who supervise the commercial 
side of management. The three Managing 
Directors form an office of General 
Management, which supervises the various 
activities of the bank. The bank's 
activities are generally divided into 
three sectors: Operative, administra- 
tive, and juridical. The operative 
sector includes the sections involved 
with deposits and credits. The ad- 
ministrative sector handles accounting 
and the juridical sector handles legal 
judgments. 

Since its founding, the bank has re- 
ceived the support of the commercial 
and industrial sectors and that of the 
mass of the workers of the nation 
through their trade unions. This 
support has enabled the bank to collect 
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the capital necessary to open and the 
deposits and savings needed to operate. 
Numerous loans have been made both to 
workers and to businesses. Commercial 
credit is granted with a 180-day repay- 
ment requirement. The bank also has a 
check servicing department that cashes 
checks and transfers checks’ to the in- 
terior of the nation. Personal credit 
can be extended for the following pur- 


poses: (1) to buy materials for ex- 
pansion, construction, conversion, and 
repair of living quarters and _ to pay 


the cost of constructed units (the loan 
must be prepaid within 42 months); (2) 
to buy new automobiles if they are pro- 
duced in Argentina (the loan must be re- 
paid in 30 months); (3) to pay for the 
installation of public services in 
living quarters (the loan must be re- 
paid in 30 months); (4) to pay for side- 
walks and concrete paths to connect 
homes to sidewalks (the loan must be 
repaid in 30 months); (5) to pay for 
maternity expenses (the loan must be re- 
paid in 18 months); and (6) to pay for 


marriages and deaths of persons in the 
immediate family (the loan must be re- 
paid in 18 months). All loans’ must be 


paid in equal consecutive monthly in- 
stallments. If the borrower dies, his 
debt ends automatically, free of costs 
to his survivors; it is paid by insur- 
ance carried by the bank. In addition 
to the loans’ previously mentioned, 
special attention is given to loans re- 
quested by educational institutions and 
trade unions for the construction of 
homes. 

The bank has many future projects under 
consideration, including: (1) a_ real 


estate section to respond more satis- 
factorily to credit needs for the ac- 
quisition or financing of home con- 
struction; (2) a foreign section to 


provide a full line of services to de- 
positors and make available more invest- 
ment opportunities; (3) branch offices 
in various sections of the nation as 
the bank develops, with the assistance 
of the affiliates of the General Con- 


federation of Commercial Employees; and 
(4) a consumer credit section to aid 
workers in the acquisition of household 
articles and articles for personal use. 


Costa Rica 


On July 11, 1969, thePresident signed 
a law creating the Popular and Community 
Development Bank, which is intended to 
operate as a workers' bank. The bank's 
headquarters are in San José. There 
are plans for six regional offices 
throughout the nation. The bank is to 
operate as a semiprivate institution, 
having autonomy in administrative and 
functional matters subject to the 
supervision of the Auditor General of 
Banks and the Office of the Comptroller 
General. The bank is also subject’ to 
specific provisions of the National 
Banking System Law and the Central Bank 
Law. The bank's authorized capital is 
about $3,774,000. The bank is funded 
by a compulsory contribution from each 
worker of 1 percent of his monthly wage 
or salary. In addition, each employer, 


whether private or public, will con- 
tribute one-half of 1 percent of his 
monthly payroll for a period of 10 
years. The Government's contribution 


will be raised by implementing a 2- 
percent stamp tax on goods sold on a 
time-payment basis. Only industrial 
machinery and equipment, and cattle and 
agricultural sales, are exempt from 
this Workers' Stamp Tax. If this tax 
does not provide enough funds to cover 
the Government's share the remainder 
will be taken from one of the budgets 
of the Republic. Reports on the first 
year of operation of the Costa Rican 
workers' bank are not yet available. 
The objectives of the bank are _ to 
provide economic protection and well- 
being to the workers by promoting a 
savings and credit systemand to finance 


projects of community development or- 
ganizations. The law creating the bank 
specifically lists the following nine 
purposes for which loans may be made: 
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(1) to free workers from usury; (2) to 
buy tools and equipment and provide 
working capital; (3) to buy, construct, 
repair or enlarge homes; (4) to finance 
education; (5) to finance contributions 
to cooperatives; (6) tomeet emergencies 
of a social character; (7) to buy con- 
sumer goods; (8) to finance projects 
of community or municipal development, 
and (9) to finance projects of coopera- 
tives designed to promote collective 
well being. 

The compulsory nature of the workers' 
contribution to the bank's funding 
caused some opposition. However, it is 
doubtful that the amount of money needed 
to start the bank could have been ob- 
tained through a voluntary workers' 
saving program. Because all banks in 
Costa Rica belong to the Government, 
all the shares of the workers' bank 
will. belong to the Government and not be 
available for purchase by workers or 
trade unions. This practice brings into 
question its status as a workers" bank. 
An OAS report notes that "this insti- 
tution departs considerably from the 
general norms followed by the workers' 
banks inother countries." 6/ In reports 
prepared to date by the OAS describ- 
ing workers’ banks’ in various nations 
of the Americas, a description of the 
Costa Rican bank has not been included. 

The directing body of the Costa Rican 
Popular and Community Development Bank 
is a National Board of Directors with 
six regional boards, whose members will 
serve 4-year staggered terms. The 
National Board is composed of nine 
members, two from the National Banking 
System, one from the cities, two from 
the National Community Development 
Associations, and four from the workers 
with savings in the bank. Each of the 
first three representative groups will 
name its own members, whereas the four 
workers are to be named by the Regional 
Boards of Directors, the procedure for 
which is not yet known. An _ Executive 
Director will supervise the normal opera- 


tions of the bank. He will be elected 
by a majority of six votes of the Board 
members, two of which must be worker 
representatives. 

The first 2 years of the bank's ex- 
istence will be considered a transitional 
period, and a Provisional Board of 
Directors will govern the bank. The 
only difference between the Provisional 
Board and the regular Board is that the 
worker representatives on the Provi- 
sional Board have been named by the two 
major workers' confederations, each of 
which named two representatives. The 
Provisional Board's duties are: (1) to 
propose regulations for operating the 
bank within 90 days and submit them to 
the Government; (2) to organize and put 
into operation the regional offices in 
not less than 1 year; (3) to enlist the 
administrative support of State Conm- 
mercial Banks; and (4) to put the bank 
into operation, borrowing whatever 
amount is required from domestic or 
foreign sources for necessary expenses, 
with an amortization of not less than 5 
years. During this 2-year transitional 
period, the bank is prohibited from pay- 
ing an interest rate of more than 12 
percent on the average amount of each 
account, and may not house itself until 
its capital formation is equal to at 
least one-half of its authorized capital 
or about $1,887,000. 

The Popular and Community Development 


Bank has faced problems’ since its 
founding and criticisms have concen- 
trated on the following points: (1) 


workers are compelled to save 1 percent 
of their monthly salaries or wages; (2) 
the law was passed and signed so rapidly 
that no debate was held in the Legis- 
lature; (3) the workers' representatives, 
after the transitional period, will not 
be chosen by the workers or by trade 
unions; and (4) the inability of workers 
to be shareholders and participate in 
the ownership of the bank makes its 
classification as a“workers' bank" open 
to dispute. 
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Progress in other countries 


Workers' banks have been put in op- 
eration in only the Latin American coun- 
tries mentioned above, but other coun- 
tries are planning to establish such 
banks, and the OAS and Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB) are helping to 
provide technical assistance. An agree- 
ment is expected to be signed by the 
OAS, IDB, and the Fritz Naphtali Foun- 
dation 7/ of Israel to provide technical 
assistance to nations that want to es- 
tablish workers' banks. Special ad hoc 
committees have been organized to de- 
velop proposals for the creation of 
workers' banks in Brazil, the Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Paraguay, and 
Peru. 

In Nicaragua a law was passed in 
April 1966 establishing the Campesinos 
(Peasant) Bank of Nicaragua, but various 
proposed amendments to the law suggested 
by the Central Bank of Nicaragua have 
delayed its opening. 

In El Salvador the General Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions, the nation's prin- 
cipal labor organization, has recommended 
that as soon as _ possible a workers’ 
bank should be established. The Ministry 
of Labor and Social Security has re- 
quested information on workers' banks 
from the OAS and a representative was 
sent to the Technical Seminar on the 
Development of Workers' Banks held in 
Puerto Rico in June 1969. The head of 
the Ministry's International Affairs 
section has been named coordinator of 
an ad hoc commission to organize a 
workers' bank. 

The Mexican Confederation of Workers 
(CIM), by early 1969, had collected 
almost $16 million toward the establish- 
ment of a Workers' Bank of Mexico, 
according to information published in 
the Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ORIT) publication, 
Noticiero Obrero Interamericano. It 
was felt this sum that had been collected 
could easily be tripled or quadrupled 
once the bank was open and in opera- 





tion. Of the $16 million gathered, 
over $95 million came from the trade 
union representing workers of the 
Federal Electrical Commission and other 
independent and _ state-connected gov- 
ernment institutions. Almost $5 million 
came from the Sugar Workers' Trade 
Union. The OAS sent a mission to Mexico 
to advise the CTM on the initial phase 
of the preparation of a draft law 
on a workers' bank. The Secretary 
of Finance and Public Credit has been 
working on this plan, but it is not 
known whether it has been approved by 
the National Banking Commission. 

According to information published in 
various public sources, the Secretary 
General of the Paraguayan Confederation 
of Workers (CPT) announced, after an 
interview with the Minister of Justice 
and Labor, that the creation of a 
workers' bank could count on the of- 
ficial support and full cooperation of 
that Ministry. The Minister himself 
stated that the report of a commission 
that had made a study of a plan for the 
creation of a workers' bank had been 
submitted for the consideration of all 
the members of the National Economic 
Council, and that he was confident they 
would issue their decision promptly. 
The plan has been submitted to bank 
officials and to the economists in the 
three Ministries--Justice and Labor, 
Agriculture and Cattleraising, and In- 
dustry and Commerce. The OAS. sent an 
expert to Paraguay to advise the CPT on 
a study for the creation of a workers' 
bank. 

In the Dominican Republic, the Secre- 


tary of State for Labpr has announced 
the creation of an ad hoc committee 
that will write a plan for the basic 


requirements needed to found a workers' 
bank. This committee consists of three 
representatives of the labor sector and 
three representatives of the employers. 
The labor representatives will be drawn 


from the three major labor confedera- 
tions, and the employers’ representa- 
tives will come from the Owners' Con- 
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federation, the Association of Indus- 
tries, and the Cattlemen and Farmers' 
Association. The Minister of Labor has 
written the Secretary General of the 
OAS to request that hesend information 
and documents concerning the formation 
of workers' banks. A request to the 
OAS was also made for a_ technical 
assistance mission, when the ad hoc 
committee was at an advanced stage in 
the preparation of a workers' bank pro- 
posal. Representatives from _ the Do- 
minican Republic attended a Technical 
Seminar on the Development of Workers' 
Banks heldin Puerto Rico in June 1969. 


Conclusion 


The establishment of six workers' 
banks in the Americas and the interest 
shown and steps taken toestablish simi- 
lar banks in many other hemispheric 
nations are evidence of the increasing 
interest in such banks. Technical 
assistance to help form new banks may 
be obtained from a variety of institu- 
tions including the OAS, IDB, Fritz 
Naphtali Foundation, and the American 
Institute for Free Labor Development. 
Existing workers' banks may be observed 
and their experiences can help in the 
formation of future banks. Mr. Felipe 
Herrera, President of the Inter-American 





1/ The Trade Union Cooperative Alli- 
ance of Peru (ASINCOOP) was founded in 
1964. This organization is not in- 
cluded in this article because in a 
strict sense it is not a bank, but a 
mutual savings and loan association. 
It was created by the Peruvian workers 
as a first step toward the establish- 
ment, at a later date, of a separate 
workers' bank. A draft law for the 
creation of this bank is being prepared 
by a special committee appointed by the 


FOOTNOTES 


Development Bank, in referring to the 
Trade Union Bank of Argentina, said: 


+ + « We are sure that this new 
institution will be able to show 
the country that the precautions, 
the techniques, and the approach of 
Strictest banking orthodox ... 
will be found not tobe incompatible 
with attention to social needs or 
to the nation's requirements for 
economic development. 8/ 


At the Third Inter-American Conference 
of Ministers of Labor on the Alliance 
for Progress held in October 1969 a 
resolution was passed supporting the 
development of workers' banks in the 
hemisphere. The resolution stated: 


Workers' banks are an appropriate 
means to help meet the _ serious 
problems that burden the working 
class in developing countries, to 
bring large sectors of the popula- 
tion into the national economy by 
placing modern banking services 
within their reach, and to mobilize 
domestic resources and channel 
workers' savings into economic de- 
velopment projects, thereby facili- 
tating responsible participation 
by workers and their  organiza- 
tions. 9/ 





Confederation of Peruvian Workers. See 
"Peruvian Workers' Cooperative Promotes 
Economical Housing," Labor Developments 
Abroad, November 1970. 

2/ Final Report of the Technical Meet- 
ing on Cooperatives and Workers' Banks, 
published by the OAS, May 27, 1968. 

3/ U.S. dollars -are used throughout 
this article. 

4/ For additional information on this 
workers' bank, see Labor Developments 
Abroad, February 1966. 
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5/ Not 
Obrero, an older institution that does 
not operate as a workers' bank. 

6/ “Progress Report on Workers' Banks 
in Latin America," Department of Social 
Affairs, Pan American Union, General 
Secretariat of the OAS, Washington, D.C., 
December 22, 1969. 

7/ A foundation formed by German and 
Israeli trade unions to promote develop- 


to be confused with the Banco 


ment and research, publish books, and 
support the social sciences. 

8/ Remarks of Mr. Felipe Herrera at 
the inauguration of the Trade Union Bank 
of Argentina published by the OAS, Sep- 
tember 22, 1969. 

9/ Draft Resolution presented by the 
Delegation of Venezuela, Honduras, and 
Guatemala published by the OAS, October 
13, 1969. 
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Belgium 


Dismissal Procedures Protect Workers. 
In Belgium, the discharge of employees, 
either individually or enmasse, is 
regulated by laws which place certain 
obligations on employers. 1/ They must 
give employees either a relatively long 
notice period or substantial severance 
pay--called an indemnity--if they for 
any reason decide to forego or shorten 
the required notice period. These laws 
also apply to foreign employers in 
Belgium whose work force includes Bel- 
gian nationals. The length of the notice 
period (or the amount of severance pay 
in lieu of notice) varies according to 
age, employment status, seniority and, 
for white-collar workers, salary level. 
It also is slightly different according 
to whether the discharge situation in- 
volves individual workers or labor 
representatives, sections of a plant's 
work force, or the plant's entire work 
force. 





Individual dismissals 


In the case of individual dismissals 
which are not due to serious misdeeds 
by the employees involved, blue-collar 
workers are entitled to a notice period 


of 14 days (or the equivalent pay) if 
they have less than 10 years' service, 
28 days after 10 to 20 years' service, 


and 56 days if employed more _ than 20 
years in the’ same enterprise. 

The length of the notice period, or 
indemnity in lieu of notice, for white- 
collar workers also depends on salary 
level. Those earning less than BF150,000 
a year (US$3,000) with less than 5 
years' seniority must be notified 3 


18 


months before contract termination. For 
every additional 5-year term, or part 
thereof, they are entitled to another 3 
months' notice or equivalent money 
settlement. For white-collar workers 
earning more than BF150,000 (US$3,000), 
but less than BF250,000 (US$5,000), the 
above mentioned legally required notice 


periods become minimums, and the em- 
ployee is entitled in principle to ad- 
ditional notice time. The length of 


notice, or amount of payment, is to be 
negotiated between employer and employee 
at the time the layoff decision is con- 
veyed to the employee. If they are un- 
able to agree, alabor court establishes 
the conditions of termination. 2/ Cri- 
teria for determining separation terms 
are age, seniority, job status, salary 
level, and availability of comparable 
employment in the labor market. Settle- 
ments generally are well in excess of 
the legal minimums. This additional 
job protection increases for upper 
level persons--those earning over 
BF250,000 (US$5,000) a year. Such em- 
ployees generally receive up to 3 or 4 
times the minimum protection provided 
by the law. For example, a 35-year-old 
assistant product manager, who has 8 
years' seniority and earns BF350,000 
(US$7,000) a year is entitled toa legal 
minimum of 6 months' notice; however, 
according to precedent, hemight receive 
as much as 18 to 24 months' notice, or 
the equivalent indemnity. 


Worker representatives 
Worker representatives on the Works 
Councils and Health and Safety Com- 


mittees 3/ can be laid off without 
special indemnity payments only if the 
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employer has requested "timely" recog- BF26,500 (US$530.00). This severance 
nition (otherwise undefined) by the premium is linked to the retail price 
Council or Committee involved of the index and changes 2.5 percent for each 
existence of “economic or technical index change of 2.75 points. The em- 


reasons" which would warrant these lLay- 
offs. If this requirement has not been 
fulfilled, the labor representatives 
are entitled toindemnity payments equal 
to 2 years' pay for those with up to 
10 years' seniority, 3 years' pay for 
seniority between 10 and 20 years, and 
4 years' pay for over 20 years. 


Plant closings 


In addition to this system of legal 
protection for the individual employee, 
between 1966 and 1968 protective meas- 
ures that apply solely to plant clos- 
ings became effective. 4/ 

These laws apply to plants which dur- 
ing the calendar year prior to the 
closing date employed an average of at 
least 25 employees. They define a plant 
closing as any definite and irrevocable 
termination of the main activity of a 
plant, or of one or more of its units, 
which entails job losses for at least 
three-quarters of the average number of 
people employed in the plant or the af- 
fected unit during the year prior to 
the closing date. 

Any employee with a minimum of 1 year 
of seniority whose contract was ter- 
minated within the 12 months preceding 
the closing date, on the day of the 


closing, or within 12 months after the 
closing date is covered by the pro- 
vision of these laws. This 12-month 


period is extended to 3 years for those 
employees engaged in liquidation activi- 
ties. Unless the employer succeeds in 
obtaining for his former employee a new 
job under equal or betterconditions with 
retention of earned seniority and a job 
security guarantee of a minimum of 6 


months, he is liable for a severance 
payment based on BF1,325 (US$26.50) a 
year of seniority, up to a maximum of 


ployer must pay this indemnity within 


15 days after the date of the plant's 
closing or of the contract's termina- 
tion. 


The plant closing indemnity system is 
of great interest to the trade unions. 
One of their recurring demands for im- 
provement involves extension of the in- 
demnity system to plants with fewer 
than 25 employees. Another is exten- 
sion of the system to cover all collec- 
tive layoffs, including those which re- 
sult not from an actual plant closing 
but from other circumstances, such as 
general economic reasons or even mis- 
management on the part of the employer. 


Belgian unions are concerned in- 
creasingly about layoffs at Belgian 
branches or subsidiaries of foreign 


companies, especially when the layoffs 
may be the result of conditions outside 
Belgium. Recent union demands _ for 
broader indemnity protection have been 
supported by citing specific examples 
of foreign subsidiaries in Belgium in 
which dismissals reportedly were due at 
least in part to economic difficulties 
experienced by the parent companies in 
other countries. (Further information 
on Belgian employment conditions is 
contained in Labor Law and Practice in 
Belgium, BLS Report 372.)--U.S. Embassy, 
Brussels. 











1/ The basis for employment protec- 
tion is a law of March 10, 1900, as 
amended by laws of March 4 and 11, 1954, 
April 30, 1958, July 20, 1960, July 21, 
1961, December 10, 1962, December 24, 
1963, and April 15, 1964. Salaried 
employees are covered by additional laws 
dated August 7, 1922 and May 2, 1929, 
and executive decrees dated February 2, 
1947, September 9, 1948, and July 20, 
1955. 

2/ Belgian labor courts were 
lished by law in 1926 


estab- 
to settle dis- 
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putes between employers and workers, or 
among workers, involvingthe application 
of an individual labor contract or pro- 


tective labor legislation. A 1968 law 
gave the courts authority to handle 
labor-management disputes involving 


collective contracts. Each court is 
divided into separate chambers’ for 
salaried employees and wage earners. 


The courts of first instance and courts 
of appeal consist of equal numbers of 
employer and worker representatives 
appointed by the Crown from nominees 
provided by the labor and management or- 
ganizations. The Crown also appoints 
the President and deputy- or vice- 
presidents of the courts, all of whom 
must be "doctors of laws." 

3/ In Belgium, the Works Councils and 
Health and Safety Committees serve as 
consultative councils on matters in- 
volving collective bargaining, dispute 
settlements, and working conditions. 


— i 


Their activities are regulated by the 
Government's Labor Relations Administra- 
tion. In ‘practice, the duties and 
membership of the two units often over- 
lap. Each council or committee has up 
to 18 members, depending on the size of 
the enterprise concerned. Every enter- 
prise (or plant) with 50 or more em- 
ployees must have a health and safety 
committee; if there are 150 or more en- 


ployees, including supervisory per- 
sonnel, a works council must be estab- 
lished. The membership of each council 


or committee is divided equally among 
management and labor representatives, 
with the former selected by the employer, 
the latter elected by all workers con- 
cerned. The representatives serve for 
4 years. 

4/ These measures include two acts, 
dated June 28, 1966, and July 20, 1968, 
and two executive decrees, dated Septem- 
ber 20, 1967, and July 20, 1968. 


Puri” Sie 
</NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





Py 


Bahrain 


Minimum Wage Increased for Daily Paid 
Workers. At the recommendation of the 
Head of the Labor and Social Affairs 
Department, Mr. Jawad Salim al-'‘Arid, 
the Bahraini Council of State, issued 
Decree No. 9 of 1970 on July 13 fixing 
the minimum wage for daily-paid workers 
and employees at BDO.900. 1/ The pre- 
vious minimum daily wage, set in July 
1965, was BDO.800. The decree was ef- 
fective as of August l. 

At the last census (1965), general 
laborers, who are mostly daily paid, 
totaled 16,609 persons (8,891 Bahrainis 
and 7,808 non-Bahrainis) or 32 percent 
of a total labor force of 51,251 per- 
sons. Many of these laborers were in 





the construction industry, in transport 
and communications, and in the serv- 
ices sector.--Regional press and other 
sources. 








1/ BDO.48=USS1. 


United Arab Republic 


Role of Women’ in Unions Emphasized. 
The Egyptian General Federation of La- 
bor Unions (EGFLU) is establishing a 
"Permanent Secretariat for the Affairs 
of Women Workers," to study special 
problems and strengthen the ties of 
women workers with the labor movement 
at the local, provincial, national, and 
international levels. Another objec- 
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tive is to raise the educational stand- 
ards and vocational skills of women 
workers. The secretariat will undertake 
research studies and compile statistics 
on women workers, Five to seven women 
union members will be appointed to the 
secretariat from unions which already 
have a large number of women members. 
--Regional press and other sources. 





AFRICA 





Union Leaders Train in Social Insur- 
ance Legislation. Egyptian labor sources 








report that steps have been taken to 
implement a plan for the training of 
labor union leaders in the application 
of social insurance legislation. The 
program will train 2,700 leaders for 
9 months.--Regional press and other 
sources. 








Tunisia 


Social Security Legislation Amended. 
Tunisia's social security law of Decem- 
ber 14, 1960 (Law No. 60-30) was amended 
July 9, 1970, to improve the system and 
to provide some insurance benefits to 
farm workers. The amendment (Law No. 
70-34) makes the employer responsible 
for prompt registration of his workers 
with the National Social Security Fund 
and subject to fines and indemnities 
if he fails to register workers within 
the prescribed time period. 

Social security benefits for all 
workers include free medical care in- 
cluding hospitalization and medicine; 
one-half to two-thirds pay for 180 days' 
illness; half pay to a maximum of 1 
month for maternity leave; and a funeral 
grant equal to 200 hours' earnings. 
Nonagricultural workers may receive 
family allowances of approximately 15 
percent of earnings for each child, to 
a maximum of four children. The amend- 
ment liberalizes some of the workers' 
qualifications for benefits. The start- 
ing date for sick pay is reduced from 
the 10th to the 6th day of illness; 
eligibility for maternity benefits and 
funeral grants is reduced from 120 to 
80 days during the 4 calendar quarters 
preceding the quarter in which the con- 





finement begins or the death occurs. 
Injuries, hospitalizacion, and prolonged 
illnesses, which are defined by law as 
poliomyelitis, tuberculosis, cancer, and 
mental sickness, require no waiting 
period. 

Legislation applied originally only 
to workers in industry and commerce and 
certain large scale agricultural enter- 
prises, mainly those engaged inthe har- 
vesting, processing, and distribution 
of agricultural produce. The amendment 
broadens the scope of legislation and 
extends all provisions except family 
allowances to other categories of ag- 
ricultural workers, such as market 
gardeners, stock breeders, poultry 
farmers, beekeepers, and cultivators of 
various crops. To be eligible for 
coverage, workers must be employed by 
the same firm at least 180 days. 

The National Social Security Fund for 
agricultural workers will be financed 
by employees' annual contributions of 1 
dinar (US$1.905) each. This financing 
differs from that for industry and com- 
merce where employees contribute 5 per- 
cent and employers contribute 15 percent 
of their gross payrolls for covered em- 
ployees. 

According to a recent report of the 
International Labour Office, 1/ 148,700 
workers in Tunisia were covered by 
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social security in1968; the labor force 
was estimated officially in that year 
at 1.5 million, of which the number of 
wage and salary earners, 2/ based on 
1964 projections, probably totaled 
300,000 to 375,000. Current data are 
not available for paid agricultural 
workers; in 1963 slightly under 16,000 


of a paid labor force of 284,000 were 
classified. The government anticipates 
that the amended law will benefit 


100,000 agricultural workers.--U.S. Em- 


bassy, Tunis, and government 
vate publications. 


and pri- 











1/ International Labour Office. Mono- 
graph on the Organization of Medical 
Care Within the Framework of Social Se- 
curity. Geneva, 1968 (mimeo), p. 52. 

2/ Excluding small-scale cultivators 
(estimated at 680,000 in 1964), artisans, 
25,000 domestic servants, and persons 
emp loyed in public administration 
(64,000 in 1964.) 














Burma 
Unemployment Increases Among Youth 
and the Educated. The slow pace of 





economic growth since 1962, when the Rev- 
olutionary Government came to power, 1/ 
has limited severely the number of jobs 
for new entrants into the labor market 
in Burma. The Government has no com- 
prehensive economic plan to utilize and 
develop manpower, and no system of un- 
employment compensation. It has relied 
on the limited placement service of the 
employment offices and on restructuring 
the educational system. In January 
1970 a committee was set up to train 
5,000 jobless university graduates for 
work in the government. 

In 1969, estimates of the rate of un- 
employment reportedly ranged from 6 to 
10 percent for the 10.5 million labor 
force. 2/ This estimated range, whose 
accuracy is difficult to verify, is 
higher than the rate for most South- 
eastern Asiancountries except Indonesia. 
Officially published figures are lack- 
ing and fewer than 100,000 persons were 
registered with the country's 16 em- 
ployment offices in December 1969. Un- 
employment is highest in urban areas, 


such as Rangoon, where over 10 percent 
were estimated to be out of work in 
1966. Rural areas have a lower rate, 
but are affected also by seasonal un- 
employment after the annual rice har- 
vest. 


Characteristics of unemployment 


Unemployment among young people has 
become particularly serious. Although 
no estimate of the total number is 


available, in 1962 over 60 percent of 
persons registered at employment ex- 
changes were under 25. Currently, be- 
tween 120,000 and 150,000 youths enter 
the working age group each year, but 
only 18 to 20 percent find jobs, accord- 
ing to Colonel Htin Kyaw, Secretary of 
the Ministry of Public Works and Hous- 
ing. A small number continue their edu- 


cation, but the majority join the un- 
employed. 
Unemployment among high school and 


university graduates has been chronic. 
Liberal arts and science majors pre- 
dominate among educated groups and tra- 
ditionally prefer government employment. 
Unemployed college graduates, who were 
estimated at about 1,500 in 1962, 3/ 
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had increased to an estimated 18,000 in 
1970, while the annual output of univer- 
sities had increased from 4,487 in 1962 
to more than 7,000 in 1969. 4/ Unen- 
ployed high school graduates were esti- 
mated at about 30,000 in 1962, 5/ while 
public high school and vocational school 
output had increased from 3,437 in 1962 
to 24,119 in 1969. 6/ 

In recent years many younger people 
have wanted to learn some type of engi- 
neering, mechanical, electrical, orcon- 
struction skill, but many have not been 
sufficiently prepared onthe high school 
level. 7/ Others either lack aptitude 
or experience or have been unable _ to 
find work in their specialization. As 
early as 1965, mechanical and electrical 
engineering graduates have been over- 
supplied so that completion of vocational 
or scientific training ceased to guaran- 
tee employment. In addition, the Gov- 
ernment found university graduates un- 
successful inmanaging State-owned shops 
and enterprises because they lacked 
managerial or commercial experience or 
preferred administrative jobs in gov- 
ernment. 

The government's policy of appointing 
university graduates for ideological 
reasons has aggravated unemployment. 
More politically aware graduates have 
been relegated tominor clerical jobs 8/ 
or urged to volunteer as_ teachers. 
Students have been urged to volunteer 
as teachers, as workers in Youth Work 
Camps, mills, factories; or as cleaners 
in pagodas, residential quarters, and 
schools. 


Government efforts to reform the 
educational system 


of liberal arts 
the Government 
training and 


To reduce the number 
and science graduates, 
emphasized vocational 
specialization in such fields as en- 
gineering, medicine, and agriculture, 
which would be more related to economic 
development. Political indoctrination 
has become an acknowledged part of ed- 


ucation. 9/ The new 
help build socialism by turning out 
technicians and scholars. The Govern- 
ment has expanded primary and secondary 
education. 


system aims to 


Reacting to student demonstrations 
against the regime, the Government in 
1962 blew up the Rangoon Students’ 


Union, temporarily closed Rangoon and 
Mandalay Universities, and transferred 
control of university administration to 
a council of military officers and 
civilians. 10/ The Universities Educa- 
tion Law of 1964 officially ended uni- 
versity autonomy and reorganized the 
university system. The law (1) pro- 
vided for direct government control of 
higher education through a director of 
universities administration: (2) au- 
thorized screening of students and 
faculty to weed out nonconformists and 
potential rebels; and (3) gave priority 
to teaching of science, technology, and 
“socialist construction." 11/ After 
the reorganization of universities, 
applied research initiated in the 
1950's was emphasized. Funds were in- 
creased for "twelve research divisions" 
of the university system and three new 
scientific journals. 12/ 

Other government programs have sought 
to increase literacy and enable drop- 
outs to continue their education. About 
28,000 "educated" (university gradu- 
ates) volunteered to teach 250,000 
adults in amass literacy campaign in 
1967 and 18,000 volunteered to teach 
in this program in 1968. About 215 
evening schools were opened in 1968 for 
students who had not been able to con- 
tinue their schooling. 13/ 


Recent proposals and plans for 
alleviating unemployment 


Continued acute unemployment among 
graduates has touched off debates in the 
Burmese press about the wisdom of allow- 
ing larger school enrollments without 
providing enough jobs for graduates. 
The official Working People's Daily in 
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1969 commented that". ..a growing 
number of young men and women face an 
agonizing experience in job hunting. 
Unable to get regular employment, many 
have to labour for a daily wage of 
Kyat3.15" (US$0.66). However, the con- 
sensus has supported increased enroll- 
ments. The Working People's Daily in 
the summer of 1970 stated that "It is 
far better to have educated unemployed 
than uneducated unemployed." 

Because mandatory retirement of all 
workers over 60 would mean _ the loss of 
many skilled workers and a decline in 
overall efficiency, some government 
circles did not favor such a policy. 

Student dissatisfaction with the Revo- 
lutionary Government was indicated in 
an outbreak of violence at the Univer- 





sities of Rangoon and Mandalay in 
December 1969, during the Southeast 
Asian Peninsular Games. The universi- 


ties were closed temporarily for the 
first time since 1962. 

In January 1970, the Government set 
up a committee to train 5,000 jobless 
university graduates for vacancies in 
the government. These trainees must be 
willing to serve inany area orcapacity. 
At the completion of the training, test- 
ing isdone and salaries are determined. 
This program was undertaken as part of 
a long-term employment plan. 14/ Re- 
cently, the government has_ started 
training graduates to work in -newly 
authorized consumer, producer, and 
savings and loan cooperatives.--Foreign 
Service Reports, Area ___ Handbook for 


Richard Butwell, "The Tiger's 
Far Eastern Economic Review, 
1, 1966, p. 404. 

3/ See Joseph Fischer, “Education and 
Political Modernization in Burma and 
Indonesia,'' Comparative Education Re- 
view, Vol. 9, No. 3, October 1965. 

4/ Estimated on the basis of a com- 
pletion rate of 22 percent in 1961-62. 
No data is available on the total num- 
ber of graduates in the labor force. 

5/ Joseph Fischer, op. cit. 

6/ The Revolutionary Government of 
Burma, Report to the People _ by the 
Unions of Burma Revolutionary Council 
on the Revolutionary Government's Esti- 
mates for 1969-70, Rangoon, 1970. (An 
approximately equivalent number of grad- 
uates were from private high schools in 
1962.) 


Tail," 
September 


























7/ American University, Army _Hand- 
book for Burma, DA Pam. No. 550-61, 
June 1968. 

8/ Henry Kamm, "After 8 years of Dic- 
tatorship, Burma gives her People 
Little Basis for Hope," The New York 





Times, September 3, 1970. 
9/ American University, op. cit. 

10/ See John Ashdown, "Burma's Politi- 
cal Puzzle,"' Far Eastern Economic’ Re- 
view, Vol. XLV, No. 12, September 17, 
1964. 

11/ American University, op. cit. 

12/ Frank N. Trager, "Burma: 1968- 
A New Beginning," Asian Survey, February 
1969. 

13/ See "Burma," Far Eastern Economic 
Review Yearbook, 1968, p. 123. 














Burma, various issues of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review, articles in the Com- 











14/ International Monetary Fund, In- 
ternational Financial News Survey, Vol. 





parative Education Review and the Asian 





Survey, the Far Eastern Economic Re- 





view Yearbook, 
and the IL0's 
Situation in Burma, 


1968, 1969, and _ 1970, 
Report on the Manpower 
1964. 














1/ See "Labor Problems Retard Burma's 
Economic Growth," Labor Developments 
Abroad, September 1970, pp. 1-7. 

2/ One newspaper estimated the total 
unemployed at 1.8 million in 1966. See 





XXII, February 1970. 


New Zealand 


Budget for 1970-71 Fea'ures New Conm- 
pensation Tax. Beginning August 1, 
1970, employers must pay a tax of 2per- 








0. 


i- 
e- 
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cent on all salaries, wages, bonuses, 
allowances 
paid to employees, as well asdirectors' 
fees, honoraria, and certain other 
payments. Farmers, cooperalive dairies, 
and pig marketing and meat’ processing 
companies arc exempt from the tax. 


commissions, and benefit 


The employer may not deduct this new 
tax from his’ income tax nor from the 
wages of employees. However, all em- 
ployers will receive a general exemp- 


tion of NZ$7,800 (US$8,730) per annum 
from taxable income. A rebate will be 
granted on payroll taxes equivalent to 
l percent of sales of practically all 
types of goods for export. The tax and 
rebates are stimulate 
movement of manpower into export in- 
dustries.--International Monetary Fund 
and International Financial News Sur- 
vey (Washington), Vol. XXII, No. 28, 
July 17, 1970. 


designed’ to 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 





The following table presents’ recent planation. of methods followed in con- 
revisions to the U.S. Department of structing the indexes and the limitations 
State indexes of living costs abroad. to the indexes was published in the 
The indexes are calculated in order to October 1970 issue of Labor Developments 
establish cost-of-living allowances for Abroad, along with the complete list of 
U.S. Government employees’ assigned to indexes. Revisions are published 
foreign posts where living costs, based monthly. All questions regarding the 
on an American "pattern of living," are indexes of living costs abroad _ should 
significantly higher than living costs be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
in Washington, D.C. Many business tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 
firms use the local index to establish tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
cost-of-living allowances for their changes in indexes from one time period 
employees’ stationed abroad. An _ ex- to another is not available. 


Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100] 



































Exchange rate Local Pa 
Country and city eit Survey 
, Rela- Rela- date 
Unit per % Index : Index 
USS1 tive tive 

Cambodia: Phom Penh..... Riel 54.88 105 120 94 110 | Sep 70 
Canada: Ottawa.......... Dollar |1.02 100 100 93 93 | Sep 70 
France: Nice...... sebebe Franc |5.55 100 114 90 104 | Oct 70 
Greece: Athens.......... Drachma | 30 87 98 70 81 | Aug 70 
Korea: Seoul......ccceee Won 311 78 83 64 69 | Aug 70 
Nicaragua: Managua...... Cordoba|7.0 91 106 82 98 | Aug 70 
Sudan: Khartoum......... Pound 0.3460 88 |1/ 108 88 109 | Apr 70 
Venezuela: Caracas...... Bolivar |4.49 95 117 91 113 | Sep 70 
1/ It should be noted that the U.S. Source: U.S. Department of State, 

Government index is higher than the Allowances Program. 


local index. 


Living cost surveys are in final preparation for 
the cities listed below. The survey results will 
be published in a later issue of Labor Developments 
Abroad. 





Algeria: Algiers Gabon: Libreville 
Cameroon: Yaounde Somalia: Mogadiscio 
Dahomey: Cotonou U.S.S.R.: Moscow 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following 
revisions’ to 


for the annual 


cost of rent, 


table presents 
the 


recent 
U.S. Department of 
State living quarters allowances. 
allowance is designed 


This 


as reimbursement 
of elec- 


schedules was published in the May 1970 


issue 


of Labor 


Developments 


Abroad, 





along with the complete list 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 


of allow- 


tricity, gas, fuel, and water charges, 
and of any taxes required by local law 
or custom to be paid by the tenant. An 


explanation of the method followed in 
establishing the allowance schedules 
and the limitations to the allowance 


All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 


Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. 
Explanation of changes in allowance 
rates from one time period to another 


is not available. 


Living quarters allowances, November 1970 






































Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
; Two-person family Single person 
Ty Se ey $8,000 | $11,000] $20,000 $8,000 | $11,000]$20,000 
Under to to to Under to to to 
$8,000] 19,999 | 19,999] 35,999] %8»900! 19,999 | 19,999] 35,999 
Australia: 
Canberra....... $2,200 |$2,900 | $3,900 |$3,900 |$1,900 |$2,200 | $2,600 |$3,500 
Melbourne...... 1,700 2,300 3,200 3,600 1,300 1,700 2,300 2,700 
ee 2,400 | 3,400] 3,700 | 4,300 | 1,800 | 2,400] 3,300 | 3,500 
Canada: 
Montreal ...<ess 1,900 2,400 3,100 3,800 1,700 1,900 2,200 2,800 
OCCAME. cc cscces 2,100 2,200 2,900 3,900 1,800 2,100 2,300 2,900 
Quebec... sscses 2,000 2,100 2,800 2,800 1,200 2,000 2,000 2,200 
BOTOREO « 60 cesses 2,100 3,000 3,900 3,900 1,800 2,100 3,000 3,900 
Vancouver...... 1,900 2,600 3,100 3,400 1,400 1,700 2,100 3,000 
Victoria... 1,100 1,800 1,900 2,200 800 1,100 1,400 1,900 
Winnipeg....... 1,600 2,200 2,900 2,900 1,300 1,600 2,000 2.300 
Colombia: 
Barranquilla...| 1,500 2,400 2,700 3,200 1,200 1,400 1,700 2,700 
Bogota...ccecces 2,000 2,800 3,400 3,900 1,600 2,000 2,300 2,900 
| eee 1,400 2,600 2,600 2,600 1,200 1,400 1,800 2,400 
Costa Rica: San 
FOGG sc occscee 1,800 2,300 2,700 3,000 1,700 1,800 2,300 2,700 
Cyprus: Nicosia.| 1,200 1,400 1,900 2,400 1,000 1,100 1,400 1,900 
Finland: Helsinki] 2,400 3,000 4,000 4,200 1,900 2,200 2,800 3,500 
Ireland: Dublin.| 1,800 2,400 2,800 3,400 1,500 1,700 2,300 2,500 
Italy: 
Catania..ccecss 1,200 1,700 1,900 1,900 1,100 1,500 1,700 1,700 
La Spezia...... 1,100 1,500 2,100 2,100 900 1,100 1,400 1,800 
Leghorn........ 1,300 1,500 1,800 2,100 1,100 1,300 1,300 1,600 
POLETEO.cccvses 1,400 1,800 2,300 2,700 1,100 1,300 1,600 2,300 
ROME. ccc veseces 1,900 2,600 3,600 4,000 1,800 1,900 2,300 3,600 
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Living quarters allowances, November 1970--continued 





Annual allowance by family status and salary range 











Two-person family Single person 
Cateye aus Clty $8,000 | $11,000] $20,000 $8,000 |$11,000| $20,000 
Under Lo to to Under to to to 
$8,000! 19,999 | 19,999] 35,999| $8900 ]19 999 | 19,999] 35,999 
Korea: Seoul....}| $3,300 |$3,300 | $3,800 |$3,800 |$2,900 | $2,900]$3,300 |$3,300 
Singapore........ 2,400 | 3,300] 3,400 | 3,900 | 1,800 2,400] 2,800 | 3,400 
Spain: 
Barcelona...... 1,700 | 2,400 | 3,100 | 3,200 | 1,400 1,500] 2,100 | 2,900 
Seville........ 1,300 | 1,600 | 1,600 | 1,900 | 1,000 1,300] 1,300 | 1,600 
Trinidad and 
Tobago: 
Port-of-Spain| 1,800 | 2,500] 2,900 | 3,500 | 1,700 1,800] 2,100 | 2,500 





























Source: 


U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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[Month of issue and page numbers follow article title | 





Part |. Subject 


Consumer Expenditures 





International: 

U.S. Department of State indexes of 
living costs abroad (excluding quar- 
ters). Jan 28; Feb 23; Mar 16; Apr 
17; May 27; June 34; July 33; Aug 
40; Sept 23; Oct 21-23; Nov 20; Dec 
2. 

U.S. Department of State living quar- 
ters allowances. Jan 29; Feb 24; 
Mar 17; Apr 18; May 21-26; June 33; 





July 34; Aug 41; Sept 24; Oct 24; 
Nov 21; Dec 31-32. 
Economic: General 
Burma. Labor problems retard Burma's 
economic growth. Sept 1-7. 
Ireland. Labor issues affect economic 
development. Feb 10-12. 
Jordan. Housing construction booms. 


Feb 16-17. 

Peru. Peruvian workers' cooperative pro- 
motes economical housing. Nov 5-7. 
U.S.S.R. Labor and economic data for 

1969 reported. Apr 9-10. 


Education and Training 





Ame rican Republics-Regional. Inter- 
American Commission of Women Holds 
Seminar. Feb 17-18. 

Burma. Unemployment’ increases among 


youth and the educated. Dec 22-24. 
Caribbean-Regional. First regional 
training course held for labor admin- 
istrators. Jan 21-22. 
Guyana. Industrial training center com- 
pletes first year. Apr 16. 


Iraq. Skill shortage increasing. Mar 
11-12. 

Kenya. Expansion of training facili- 
ties. Aug 32. 


Education and Training--Continued 





Vocational 
in the armed 


Latin America-Regional. 
training of conscripts 


forces of selected Latin American 
nations. Aug l1-ll. 

Thailand. Vocational education in Thai- 
land. Apr 5-8. 


United Arab Republic: 
Technological institutes established 
with U.S.S.R. aid. Jan 20. 
Trends in women's’ education and par- 
ticipation in labor force. June 20. 


Industrial Relations 





International. Work 
dustrially advanced countries, 
68. Feb 19-22. 

Australia. Industrial arbitration system 
under fire. Apr 12. 

Canada. Pace-setting 
nickel workers signed. 

India: 

Recommended organizational structure 
and functions of the proposed _ in- 
dustrial relations commissions-- 
appendix. May 28. 

Government agrees to compromise on 
industrial relations commissions. 
Nov 10. 

Ireland. 


stoppages in in- 
1955- 


agreement for 


Mar 6-7. 


Industrial relations de- 


teriorate. Nov 8-9. 

Jordan. UNRWA workers' strike reported. 
May 8. 

Kenya. Industrial relations in 1969 
reviewed. July 19. 

Netherlands. Employers create a strike 
fund. May 7. 

Nigeria. Trade disputes amendment pro- 
hibits strikes. Mar 13. 

Sweden. Strikes disrupt labor peace. 
Mar 7-9. 

United Kingdom. Low-paid workers grow 
restless. July 16-18. 
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Labor Administration Labor force--Continued 

Bahrain: Work permits required for all Burma. Unemployment increases among 
foreigners. Aug 28. youth and the educated. Dec 22-24. 

Ceylon. Severance pay is based on provi- Ceylon. Women join the labor force. 
dent fund contributions. Feb 15-16. June 19. 

Lebanon. More work permits issued. May Colombia. ILO pilot project to combat 
9. unemployment. Mar 14. 

United Arab Republic. Labor minister Congo (Kinshasa). Women's role in the 
condemns illegal "partnership  con- labor force changing. June 24-25. 
tracts." Apr ll. Ghana. Employment statistics published. 


U.S.S.R. New disciplinary measures. May 
7-8. 


Labor Costs 





International. A pattern for the foreign 
compensation of Americans abroad. Dec 
26-29. 

Canada: 

Labor cost and working hours in manu- 
facturing in Canada, 1967 and 1968. 
Jan 24-28. 

Labor cost and working hours in manu- 
facturing in Canada, 1968. May 15- 
20. 

Labor cost in manufacturing in Japan, 
1968. July 30-32. 

Netherlands. Employers create a strike 
fund. May 7. 


Labor Force 





International. The labor force, the 
GNP, and unpaid housekeeping service, 
Aug 12-15. 

Afghanistan. Investment law boosts em- 
ployment. Feb 14-15. 

American Republics-Regional: 
Labor force participation 

cline. Aug 34-36. 
Women's participation in labor force. 
June 30-32. 


rates de- 


Asia-Regional. Asian public service 
workers unite at conference. Jan 21. 

Australia. Working women benefit from 
changing attitudes. June 26. 

Barbados. Field labor force declines 
in vital sugar industry. Nov 19. 


Jan 18-20. 
India. The labor force inGoa. July 9-12. 


Iraq. Skill shortages increasing. Mar 
11-12. 
Israel: 
Labor in the Israeli-occupied Arab 
territories. Jan 1-15. 
Record number of women employed. 
June 19-20. 
Philippines. Filipino women make out- 


standing contribution to labor force. 
June 27-30. 

Swaziland. Industrial employment fig- 
ures published. Mar 13-14. 

United Arab Republic. Trends in women's 


education and participation in labor 
force. June 20-24. 
U.S.S.R.3 
Manpower statistics first half of 
1970. Sept 19-20. 
Statistics on women workers in the 


June 17-19. 
Labor in South Viet- 


Soviet Union. 
Viet-Nam (South). 
Nam. Apr 1-4. 


Western Europe-Regional. Employment of 


women in seven European countries 
analyzed. June 11-16. 
Labor: General 





Near East and South Asia-Regional. La- 
bor ministers establish Arab labor 
organization. May 8. 


Austria. Labor developments in the 
1960's. Aug 23-26. 

Czechoslovakia. Government seeks to 
curb inflation and increase produc- 
tion. Mar 10-11. 

France. Recent labor developments. 
July 13-16. 


INDEX 
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Labor: General--Continued 
Greece. Current labor developments. 
Nov 9-10. 


Latin America. Two organizations ad- 
vance women's status inLatin America. 
June 4-10. 

Latin America-Regional. Workers' Banks 
in the Americas. Dec 5-17. 

Luxembourg. Recent labor developments. 


Oct 8-10. 

Mexico. International seminar sparks 
demographic arguments. May 14. 

New Zealand. 1969 labor developments 
assessed. May 9-13. 

U.S.S.R. Labor and economic data for 
1969 reported. Apr 9-10. 


Viet-Nam (South). Labor in South Viet- 





Nam. Apr 1-4. 

West Africa. The market women of West 
Africa. June 1-3. 

Zambia. Labor developments in Zambia 
before and after independence. Sept 
8-17. 

Labor: Government Labor Policies 

Afghanistan. Investment law boosts em- 
ployment. Feb 14-15. 

Argentina. Government issues wage-price 


policy decree. Jan 22-23. 
Czechoslovakia. Government’ seeks to 
curb inflation and increase production. 
Mar 10-11. 
India: 
Government agrees tocompromise on in- 
dustrial relations commissions. 
Nov 10. 
Report of India's National Commission 
on Labour. May 1-5 and appendix 28-30. 
Mainland China. Industrial labor poli- 
cies in transition in Mainland China. 
Oct 1-7. 
New Zealand. Budget for 1970-71 features 
new compensation tax. Dec 24-25. 
United Kingdom. Government reforms pen- 
sion system. Jan 16-18. 


Labor Legislation 





Investment law boosts em- 
Feb 14-15. 


Afghanistan. 
ployment. 


Labor Legis lation--Continued 








Barbados. Government to amend immigra- 
tion laws. Feb 18. 

Belgium. Dismissal procedures protect 
workers. Dec 18-20. 

Congo (Kinshasa). Legislation enacted 
to restrict employment of foreign 
nationals. Nov 11-12. 

Cyprus. Cyprus law eases effects of 
dismissal. Dec 1-4. 

Mexico. Mexico adopts new labor law. 
July 7-8. 

Nigeria. Trade disputes amendment pro- 
hibits strikes. Mar 13. 

Peru. Revolutionary new law provides 
for worker participation in Peruvian 
industry. Nov 1-4. 

Syria. New laws passed. Aug 29. 

Labor Migration 

Barbados. Government to amend immigra- 
tion laws. Feb 18. 

Israel. Exchange for academics assists 
immigrant university graduates. Sept 
20. 

Jordan. Housing construction booms. 
Feb 16-17. 

Lebanon. More work permits issued. 
May 9. 


Scandinavia. Migration threatens common 
Nordic labor market. July 16. 


Labor Productivity 





Czechoslovakia. Government seeks to 
curb inflation and increase produc- 
tion. Mar 10-l1l. 


Norway. Workers participate indecision- 


making on the job. Sept 18-19. 
Prices 
Netherlands. Wage and price controls. 
May 7. 
New Zealand. “Early Warning" on price 
increases to be issued. Sept 20- 


21. 
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Social Insurance 





American Republics-Regional. Social 
security covers many American workers. 
Aug 37-39. 

Argentina. 


New Social Assistance Law 


enacted. July 28-29. 
Congo (Kinshasa). Mutual assistance 
plan established. Apr 11-12. 


Cyprus. Cyprus and the United Kingdom 
agree to reciprocal social insurance. 
Feb 16. 


Ecuador. Social security system over- 
hauled. Oct 14-15. 

Japan. Japan's health insurance system 
improving. Feb 6-9. 

Lebanon: 


Labor federations demand implementa- 
tion of healthinsurance Law. Aug 29. 

Unions push health insurance imple- 
mentation. Oct 10-ll. 


Libya. Civil service retirement quali- 
fications amended. Oct 12. 

Panama. Workmen's compensation put 
under social security. July 29. 

Tunisia. Social security legislation 
amended. Dec 21-22. 

United Arab Republic. Union leaders 


train insocial insurance legislation. 
Dec 21. 


Sources of Information on Foreign Labor 





Near East and South Asia. 
Western Europe and Canada. 


Mar 18-22. 
Feb 25-26. 


Supplemental Benefits 








Poland. Incentive wage and bonus system 
revised. Aug 26-27. 
Trade Unions 
Ame rican Republics-Regional. Inter- 
american labor organizations. Feb 
1-5. 
Brazil: 


services’ to 
Sept 21. 


Labor unions offer new 
retain members. 


Rural labor leaders protest newmethod 
May 14. 


of calculating tax. 


Trade Unions--Continued 





East Asia and the Pacific-Regional. 
Asian trade unions receive assistance. 


Aug 33-34. 

Japan. The 1969 basic survey of trade 
unions. July 20-24. 

Lebanon: 
Labor federations demand implementa- 


tion of health 
29. 

Unions push health insurance 
mentation. Oct 10-l1l. 

Middle East. International 
for the support of Palestinians is 
established. Aug 29. 

Near East and South Asia-Regional. Gen- 
eral Federation of UNRWA Workers and 
Employees is established. July 18-19. 

Poland. Trade union delegation and 
West Germans exchange views. July 18. 

Sweden. Trade union trends noted. Feb 
13-14. 

United Arab Republic: 

Role of women in unions 
Dec 20. 

Union leaders train 
ance legislation. 


insurance law. Aug 
imple- 


Committee 


emphasized. 


in social insur- 
Dec 21. 


Wages 


American Republics-Regional. Recent 
wage increases in selected countries. 
Apr 13-16. 

Argentina. Government issues wage-price 
policy decree. Jan 22-23. 

Bahrain. Minimum wage increased for 
daily paid workers. Dec 20. 
Japan. Wages and salaries in 

Japanese enterprises. Mar 1-5. 

Lebanon. Wage increases for public 
sector employees and government teach- 
ers. July 19. 

Mexico. Minimum wage scales established 
for 1970-71. Mar 14-15. 

Mozambique. Civil servants' basic salary 
increased. Oct 12. 


major 


Netherlands. Wage and price controls. 
May 7. 

North Korea. Cash wages raised. Nov 
13. 














INDEX 33 
Wages--Continued Working Conditions 
Philippines: Australia. Prospects improve for 35- 
Philippine Government passes a new hour week. Apr 12-13. 
minimum wage law. Nov 14-17. Canada: 
Workers of the Philippine sugarcane Labor cost and working hours in manu- 
fields. July 1-4. facturing in Canada, 1967 and 1968 
Somali Democratic Republic. Earnings Jan 24-27. 


reduced in the public sector. Nov 12. 


Togo. New wage and salary regulations 
issued. Apr 12. 

United Kingdom. Low-paid workers grow 
restless. July 16-18. 


Part Il 


Western Europe and Canada 





Feb 19-22; June 11-16. 
Aug 23-26. 
Belgium. Dec 18-20. 
Canada. Jan 24-27; 

20; June 16-17. 
France. July 13-16. 
Ireland. Feb 10-12; Nov 8-9. 
Luxembourg. Oct 8-9. 
Netherlands. May 7. 

Norway. Sept 18-19. 

Scandinavia. July 16. 

Sweden. Feb 13-14; Mar 7-9. 

United Kingdom. Jan 16-18; 
18. 


Regional. 
Austria. 


Mar 6-7; May 15- 


July 16- 


U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 





Czechoslovakia. M@ar.10-11; Sept 19. 

Poland. July 18; Aug 26-27. 

U.S.S.R. Apr 9-10; May 7-8; 
19; Sept 19-20. 


June 17- 


Labor cost and working hours in manu- 


facturing in Canada, 1968. May 
15-20. 
Peru. Peruvian workers' cooperative 


promotes economical housing. Nov 5-7. 


. Country 


Near East and South Asia 





Regional. 
28. 
Afghanistan. 
Bahrain. 
Ceylon. 
Cyprus. 


May 8; July 18-19; Aug 27- 
Feb 14-15. 

Aug 28; Dec 20. 

Feb 15-16; June 19. 

Feb 16; Dec 1-4. 
Greece. Nov 9-10. 
India. May 1-5; 

Nov 10-11. 

Iraq. Mar 11-12. 
Israel. Jan 1-153 

18; Sept 20. 

Jordan. Feb 16-17; May 8-9. 
Kuwait. Aug 28-29. 

Lebanon. May 9; July 19; 

10-11. 

Middle East. Aug 29. 

Saudi Arabia. June 20. 
Syria. July 19; Aug 29. 
United Arab Republic. Jan 20; 

June 20-24; Dec 20-21. 


July 9-123; Aug 19-22; 


June 19-20; Aug 16- 


Aug 29; Oct 


Apr 113 
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Africa 

Congo (Kinshasa). June 24- 
25; Nov 11-12. 

Ghana. Jan 18-20. 
Kenya. July 19-20; Aug 30-32. 
Libya. Oct 12. 
Mozambique. Oct 12-13. 
Nigeria. Mar 13. 
North Africa. June 25. 
Somali Democratic Republic. 
Southern Rhodesia. July 20. 
Swaziland. Mar 13-14. 
Togo. Apr 12-13. 
Tunisia. Dec 21-22. 
West Africa. June 1-3. 
Zambia. Sept 8-17. 


Apr 11-12; 


Nov 12-13. 


East Asia and the Pacific 





Regional. Jan 21; Aug 33-34. 

Australia. June 26. 

Burma. Sept 1-7; Dec 22-24. 

Japan. Feb 6-9, 19-22; Mar 1-5; 
20-25, 30-32. 

Mainland China. 


July 


June 27; Oct 1-7. 


New Zealand. Feb 19-22; May 9-13; Sept 
20-21; Dec 24-25. 

North Korea. Nov 13-14. 

Philippines. June 27-30; 
Nov 14-19, 

Thailand. Apr 5-8. 

Viet-Nam (South). 


July 1-4; 


Apr 1-4. 


American Republics 





Regional. Feb 1-5, 17-18; Apr 13-16; 
June 4-10, 30-32; July 5-6, 25-28; 
Aug 1-11, 34-39; Dec 5-17. 

Regional Caribbean. Jan 21-23. 

Argentina. July 28-29. 

Barbados. Feb 18; Nov 19. 

Brazil. May 14; Sept 21-22. 

Colombia. Mar 14. 

Ecuador. Oct 14-15. 

Guyana. Apr 16. 

Jamaica. Sept 22. 

Mexico. Mar 14-15; May 14; July 7-8. 

Panama. July 29. 

Peru. Nov 1-4, 5-7. 
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